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OREGLELAL SRBICRBS. 
FUR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE WIFE. 

I had been married about four years, when I 
received a letter from my friend Eliza Somers, 
saying she would accept my invitation to pass a 
few weeks with me at Washington. Five years 
previous we parted with mutual vows of unchang- 
ing friendship. She was my beloved companion 
in a boarding school, when I was in a land of 
strangers, and had sympathised with me in all my 
childish troubles. Although we had been so 
long separated, our affection and sympathy re- 
mained unchanged, and our letters were records 
of cherished friendship and esteem. She had 
just returned from Europe, where a residence of 
some years had added to her accomplishments 
and intelligence, while I remained at home culti. 
vating domestic virtues. 

As the time drew near for her to arrive, I heard 
such accounts of her surpassing beauty and grace, 
that I almost regretted having invited her. I had 
an undefined fear that she might be too attractive 
in the eyes of him who engrossed all my affec- 
tion and all my solicitude ; but it was too late to 
retract, and I felt a feverish anxiety when I 
thought of her coming. 

I was not naturally prone to jealousy, but it 
was the weakness of my husband's mind, that he 
cou'd never see an interesting young girl without 
seeking to excite in her an admiration of himself. 
I was ashamed to let him know that I suffered 
from these flirtations, and often wept in secret 
after an evening spent in the society of young 
girls by whom he seemed fascinated for the time. 
I was frequently mortified to see him waste his 
time and talents in such trifling, but feared to 
make any suggestions, lest he should think I 
wished to check an harmless indulgence. 

The eventful day at length arrived; it wasa 
beautiful sunny morning when the carriage stop. 
pedatthe door, and my dear Eliza, with the 
bounding step of youthful grace, sprung to my 
arms. We wept with unsubdued emotion, but 
ours were tears of joy. I forgot my incipient 
jealousy, and looked on this gifted being as one 
who was to fill up my sum of earthly happiness. 
She was dressed in a drab-coloured riding habit, 
with a black velvet hat and feathers. Her hair 
clustered in beautiful ringlets about her face, and 
her transparent complexion was tinged with the 
bloom of health. With the most perfect beauty, 
she seemed to have an entire unconsciousness of 
her attractions. 

Nature had been bountiful to this beautiful 
creature in mind as well as in person, and I soon 
saw our gravest statesmen listen to her graceful 
conversation with delighted attention. In the 
enchantment of her society, I was happy beyond 
all my former experience. She made no effort 
to captivate my Henry’s imagination, or to flatter 
his vanity, but looked on him asa being set apart 
and consecrated tu her friend; and the though 
did not enter her mind that there could be any 








rivalry between us. [I also felt a confidence in 


her integrity, and in those religious influences 
which had in her earliest years taken possession 
of her mind. 

My husband, like her, was gifted with every 
imaginable grace of mind and person, but not 
‘ike her blessed with such strict integrity or sin. 
zleness of heart. It was, as [have remarked, the 
weak point of his character, to be very suscepti- 
ole to the influence offemale beauty. Although 
ii8 responsibility as a married man and as ua 
father, prevented him from expressing his admi-. 
ration openly, yet many a fair girl has felt the 
pressure of his hand, and many an innocent eye 
glistened at the tale of flattery he poured into he: 
ear under the insidious guise of friendship. His 
voice was soft and melting, and his manners su 
efined and delicate as to inspire immediate con- 
fidence. 2 

He could not long resist the temptation of try. 
ing to excite in the mind of my friend an admira. 
ion of himself, but while he sought to captivate 
aer, he became unconsciously tascinated by he 
charms. Eliza was gratified by his attentions be. 
cause he was the husband of her friend ; she 
was proud of his friendship, because his talents 
ind his high place in society made it an honow 
wo her. But although she listened to his conver. 
sation with grat.fied attention, and talked with 
aim with animation and truth, she never flattered 
him. ‘lThus was the seal placed on our youthiu 
riendship, and although I might wonder how she 
could be insensible of his admiration whom al) 
ihe world admired, yet I had consolation in the 
belief that she would not willingly become my 
rival. 

The affection between Henry and myself was 
aot impaired by these inconsistencies. He loved 
and respected me more than all the world beside. 
and he was a most devoted parent. It is true 
that he often made me unhappy and he was 
sometimes on the verge of d.nger, but I could 
not fail to perceive that his impressions were eva 
nescent, and that they did not‘interfere with his 
real affection for me. He laboured in his profes- 
sion, he sought honour and distinction for my 
sake, and it seemed his greatest pleasure to meet 
my approbation. It is possible that if I had rep. 
resented to him the folly as well as danger of his 
conduct he would have been influenced by my 
counsel; but the fear of being conside~ed that 
degraded being a jealous wife, kept me silent, and 
I trusted to the redeeming power of his own 
principles. 

Some time after the arrival of Eliza we attend. 
ed a fancy ball, and Henry with animated looks 
asked her to dance. They both danced exquisite 
ly, and with great spirit and auimation. ‘The ex 
ercise geve a glow to her countenance, and my 
husband looked at her as if he was surprised and 
bewildered by herbeauty. Iwas sorry I had not 
confided to my friend the history of my husband’: 
excitability, because she was too generous to have 
interfered with my happiness, and her own ex. 
cellent principles would have led her to check 





the first indication of an undue prepossession. 
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He was evidently dazzled by her beauty and the 
eclat attending her, but this was not the moment 
to allow me to make the humiliating confession 
that I feared her as my rival. 

After the dance was ended, he brought her to 
me and said— 

‘My dear Laura, I shall thank you forever for 
the pleasure I have enjoyed this evening. Do 
intreat your friend to waltz with me, for she has 
refused my solicitation.” 

While he was speaking [ was so agitated that 
[ could not reply, and I only gave him a grave 
and cold bow. 
tion. 


But he heeded not my abstrac- 
My hands and feet were cold as marble, 
and my lips dry and motionless. He stood by 
my side, unconscious that I was near, while he 
poured forth to her straius of the sweetes: flatte. 
ry. She looked at him with surprise, but soon 
left us, to join the dance. My husband followed 
her with his gaze, but she heeded him not, and 
he became as abstracted as myself. 

My agitation soon passed away, the frequency 
of these trials had at length given me power to 
control my emotions efter the first shock, and 
when Eliza returned to me, I was as serene and 
tranquil asusual. She was now an object of 
great admiration and attention, surrounded by 
vur most distinguished gentlemen, who listened 
with delighted attention to her graceful and in- 
telligent remarks. Henry seemed studying her 
character, from the manner in which she received 
the homage now paid her. With the selfishness 
of man’s heart, he wished she should look cold 
on others, and listen with pleasure only to him. 
His pride would not allow him to love, unless it 
were to conquer,—but at a single look of encour. 
agement he was at her side, and I began to be 
seriously alarmed lest his allegiance to me should 
be forgotien in his admiration of my friend. Thus 
[ was kept in a state of agitation and dread, as I 
saw her power over him. But she was uncon- 
scious of the impression she had made, and I was 
supported by the hope, that her sensibility would 
soon awaken in favour of one of the numerous 
candidates for her regard. 

It is fortunate for the happiness of married life 
that there are interests and sympathies which 
bind husband and wife together, beyond the reach 
of external cirsumstances. Who could believe 
that he who was often quietly seated by the fire 
in my dressing room, alternately caressing my 
lovely children and their mother, could be the 
same being, who, perhaps a few hours before, 
would almost have sacrificed their happiness and 
affection, to obtain the transient admiration of 
sume favourite young girl? When fatigued with 
the world, the ease and comfort of his own tire. 
side was a luxury to him. He took my hand in 
his one evening, and said tenderly— 

‘You look pale, my dearest Laura. I wish J 
had spent the afternoon with you, rather than with 
those silly girls.” 

The tears started to my eves, and I was on the 
point of telling him how much he made me suf. 





fer. He kissed away my tears, and said that no 
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——————— — 
man living had so delightful and lovely a wife, 
and that it should be the study of his whole life 
to make me happy. Our little girl passed her 
fingers through his curls, and felt his cheeks, 
and looking up in his face, said— 

“Don’t you love mama now, dear papa, bel- 
ter than you do cousin Eliza?” 

This simple little question awakened all the 
sensibility of his character, and he seemed at 
once to comprehend why I looked pale, and why 
the tears came into my eyes. He redoubled his 
assiduity and caresses, he said I was more dear 
to him than in our days of early love, and that if 
he trifled with others it was through mere vanity 
and love of admiration. This was a moment of 
happiness to us all, and thus the bands of affec- 
tion were renewed which had been in danger of 
being broken. 

Some weeks passed away in all the alterna- 
tions of amusement and weariness,—happiness 
and discontent. He was proud of my beauty and 
accomplishments, and there were times when hig 
attent ons to me were almost exclusive and lover- 
like. At others they were shared by Eliza, and 
frequently she engrossed him wholly. I believe 
at this time I was the only object of his love, 
though to others he appeared to live but in ber 
presence. She was often censured, while the 
apparently neglected wife was pitied. 

Eliza was more admired than any lady who had 
appeared at Washington for a long period, and 
she might have formed a most delightful connex- 
ion which would have satisfied even the ambi- 
tion of her mother, and have secured her own 
happiness; but I believe that at this time my 
husband began to have an undue influence over 
her. My little Henry had been quite sick; 1 
was confined almost exclusively to the nursery. 
and in my anxiety for him, I forgot every other 
interest. From this cause my husband and Eliza 
were thrown much into each other’s society.— 
They read together,—they wrote poetry for each 
other,—they were both fond of music, and they 
were very sentimental. She lost her interest in 
the amusements of society, and by degrees her 
acquaintances and even her admirers ceased to 





inquire after her. 

One day when my little boy was nearly recov. 
ered, Henry proposed to take me toride. As I 
had not enjoyed much of Eliza’s society of late, 
and she seemed dispirited, I asked her to accom- 
pany us. It was a delightful morning, and the 
pleasure of getting out into the fresh air, with the 
delight of knowing that little Henry was relieved 
from danger, exhilarated my spirits and I was as 
gay asa bird. Henry was all attention and ten- 
derness towards me, and we were both animated 
and happy. 

Eliza seemed less amiable and less happy than 
usual, while 1 was like a child just released from 
captivity. ‘The country, ia the early spring, 
looked delightfully, and I proposed to get out and 
take a ramble in the fields. The proposition was 
agreeable to all and we sallied forth. By degrees 
Eliza recovered her gaiety and we were an hap- 
py, careless two. Suddenly we heard the crash 
of a fence, and onthe opposite side of the field 
saw a tremendous bull coming furiously towards 
us. For an instant Henry hesitated which he 
should save, but in the next he had taken me in 
his arms and set me over the fence ; he then 
turned in hopes of being in time to save Eliza, but 
the coachman, seeing our peril, rushed to our as- 














sistance and arrived just in time to place Eliza 


over the fence by my side. Henry jumped over, 
and joined us, and I threw my arms round his 
neck and kissed him in an agony of joy and ter 
ror. Eliza had fainted on the ground. She, 
however, soon recovered, and as she opened her 
eyes Henry gave her, as I thought, an impassion 
ed kiss. But Lascribed it to the agitation of the 
moment, and would not allow it to embitter the 
joy and gratitude I felt for a deliverance from 
such aperil. I was satisfied that in a moment of 
danger Henry had given me the preference, 
when one equally helpless was by his side. The 
coachman procured her a glass of water, and as 
she took it, she said— 

“Thomas, I am glad it was you who saved my 
life, because I can reward you. But if it had 
been you, sir, reward had been out of my power, 
and my obligation would have been perpe- 
tual.” 

I thought she spoke with a tone of resentment, 
and Henry looked distressed. 

As we rode home I made an effort to recover 
the cheerfulness of the party by entering into con- 
versation, but after a few ineffectual attempts we 
all relapsed into silence. My apprehensions for 
the happiness of Eliza were now seriously 
awakened. 1 feared that Henry had not been 
ingenuous with her. I thought that few men 
were so formed to dazzle the imagination of an 
unsuspecting young girl, and I had seen him, 
when he would sometimes seem willing to sacri- 
fice his lofty ambition and aspiring hopes to gain 
the fleeting regard of some new being of fashion. 
I feared that my dear friend was deluding herself 
into the belief that she might cherish an innocent 
though romantic attachment for the husband of 
her friend ; a delusion that would be fatal not 
only to her own happiness, but to mine. 

I did not see her after our ride until she came 
down arrayed foradinner party. She was splen- 
didly dressed, and looked radiant in beauty ; she 
had recovered her cheerfulness and self-posses- 
sion. I kissed her affectionately, and told her I 
was delighted to see her look so lovely. Henry 
handed her to the carriage, and I saw a smile il. 
lumine her face, and a blush of surprise and 
pleasure spread over her countenance, as he 
stopped at the door to bid her adieu. As he 
‘urned to come in, the expression of his face gave 
me a chill, and a shudder ran through my frame! 
He had a look of triumph and satistaction, for 
which I could not account. 

He was going the next day on a distant excur- 
sion, and expected to be absent a week at least. 
Employed in making his business preparations, ne 
allowed me no opportunity to observe his feelings. 
About eight o’clock he came in, and he looked so 
cheerful and happy that my mind was reassured. 
I resolved not to disturb his few remaining hours, 
by msking inguiries which might lead to painful 
discussions. We passed the evening alone, 
chatted and had music, as we used to do when we 
were at our happy home in the country. I for. 
gave him silently the look of affection he had 
given Eliza, and was almost ashamed of my 
jealous fears. At ten o’clock he started up, and 
said— 

“You must be tired with the exertion you have 
made to-day, my dear Laura, and you had better 
go to bed. As Eliza has gone to a public ball 
this evening, it will be proper for me to see her 
safe home.” 








Before L had time to speak, he had kissed me 
and lefi the house. 

I was now in an agony of suffering. I groan- 
ed,—I clenched my hands,—1 raved about the 
room until I was exhausted, and then sat down 
and tried to recojlect myself. Many little cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of Henry occurred to 
my mind, and a conviction that his affections 
were lost to me forever, almost made me distract- 
ed. I spent an hour in this dreadful state ; the 
idea of my sweet children at length came over 
my mind, and I went tothe nursery. They lay 
sleeping sweetly together, and I burst into tears. 

‘‘O Henry,” I exclaimed, “show could you blight 
such a paradise of happiness? Can you know 
the wretchedness you have caused! Dear Eliza, 
you are innocent, tor who could resist such al- 
lurements?” 

Another hour of misery passed, and Henry 
came not. A second paroxysmensued. Attwo 
o’clock the door bell rang, and Henry and Eliza 
came in laughing and apparently very happy. I 
was not prepared forthis. I shut the door of the 
nursery softly, and fainted on the floor. How 
long I remained I know not, but cold, and ex- 
hausted and miserable, I lay down on the bed by 
the children almost without sense or memory. 
At day light the door opened carefully, and 
Henry came in. He took my cold hand in his, 
and said he came to take a parting kiss of me 
and the children. I could hardly recoliect my- 
self. He said he had not been in bed ; that hav- 
ing some unfinished writing to do and being 
obliged to travel as soon asthe sun rose, he had 
remained in his study. “I was surp ised, dear 
wife,” he continued, “not to find you in our room 
when 1 went to take leave of you.” I attempted 
to speak, but the words died away, and my tongue 
absolutely cleaved tomy mouth. The room was 
dark, he could not see the haggard expression of 
my face, and I was too miserable to speak. He 
kissed me affectionately and went towards the 
door ; he seemed irresolute, and came and sat by 
the bed. He took my hand again, and said, 
* You seem languid this morning; are you well, 
are the children well?” My tears began to flow, 
and I should soon have told all my suffering, but 
the stage horn sounded, and he left me. 

When the maid came in to dress the children 
she found me so low and languid, that she alarm. 
ed Eliza, and begged her to send for a physician. 
Eliza came immediately into the nursery, but I 
was not able to speak. I could only sigh and 
moan. As soon as the physician saw me he 
perceived at once that my system was in a high 
state of nervousexcitement. He asked no ques. 
tions, but ordered an opiate, and perfect rest and 
quiet. Eliza continued to watch by me through 
the day, and I gradually became composed, and 
slept. On the second day I was still unable to 
converse, but my recollection returned, and my 
sense of misery was very much: mitigated. I 
began to think [had given too much consequence 
to the circumstances which I had noticed. [| 
thought of Henry’s unvarying kindness and af. 
fection, and of his indulgent forbearance towards 
all my faults. A thousand instances of his ten. 
derness and the sacrifice of his own inclinations 
to my happiness, rushed to my recollection and I 
soon began to find comfort. On the third day, 
I was able to enter into conversation with Eliza. 
She seemed unconscious that any part of my suf. 
fering had been cccasioned by her, and I post- 
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poned entering on the subject until I had more 
maturely considered whether it would be expedi- 
ent for me to notice the past, or to le.ve every 
thing to the rectitude of her mind and heart. 

It is singular that such a revolution should 
have taken place in my feelings, without any 
change of circumstances, but my nerves were 
again braced, and reason resumed her empire. 
Eliza took her needle work, and gave orders that 
no company should be admitted, and we sat to. 
gether composedly, but we were both in a grave 
humour. A servant came in and brought her a 
book. It was enveloped in a brown paper cover- 
ing, and besides being sealed, was tied witha 
string of very narrow blue ribbon. She looked 
confused, and said with an effort to seem uncon- 
cerned, **You may lay it in my dressing room.” 
All my subdued emotions were again excited, 
and my boasted philosophy gone. 

I said to Eliza, “If you have no objection I 
would like to look at that book,” and I held my 
hand out to take it trom the servant, but she seized 
it herself, and said, “It’s only a book which Wil- 
liam Brown promised tv send me. Why should 
you be so curious?” 

‘Tam not curious, Eliza, but I have a particu. 
lar reason for seeing what is contained in that 
envelope. J am convinced that the book did not 
come from William Brown.” 

“Then you doubt my word?” 

“No, that does not follow, you may be mis- 
taken.” 

She continued to hold the package irresolutely, 
but at length rose up, and was going with it to 
herownroom. My resolution was now taken. 
I took hold of her arm and said, ‘*This book came 
from Henry—perhaps you do not know it, but I 
have too certain knowledge of the fact, for I 
gave him this blue ribbon to fasten a bundle of 
papers with, the evening before he went away.” 

«“O then I see how it is, you are jealous,” said 
she, blushing. 

“No, Eliza, not jealous, but I am grieved to see 
you under a delusion which may prove fatal to 
your happiness.” 

“Do you think there is any harm in your hus- 
band sending me a book?” 

‘None in the world. 
mystery and concealment.” 

She seemed extremely reluctant to open the 
package, but I was determined now to see what. 
ever it contained. I had not at this time a vague 
and unsettled jealousy, which never fails to ob- 
scure the judgment, but I had a clear and distinct 
perception of duty marked out, and I insisted on 
the package being opened in my presence. 

She slowly broke the seal and untied the rib- 
bon, trembling with embarrassment. At length 
she took out the book, looked at it carelessly, and 
said— 

‘“‘Here is the book, it is the Pleasures of M emo- 
ry. I really do not perceive why you should at. 
tach so much importance to my receiving a little 
present from your husband.” 

“Eliza,” said I, ‘“tyou are not ingenuous—in 
that book is a letter ; and that letter contains the 
reason of this agitation and concealment. I must 
read that letter before you quit the room.” 

«As the letter is directed to me,” said she, “I 
suppose you have no objection to my reading it 
first?” 

“Certainly not, if you will read it in my pre- 
sence.” 


But there is harm in the 








She opened it slowly, and at the first sentence, 
I saw that she was very much agitated. The 
colour left her cheeks, and having read about a 
page, she began to tear the letier in pieces. I 
snatched it out of her hand, rushed into my dres- 
sing room and locked the door. I sat own witb- 
out sense or motion—my circulation had ceased, 
and I was like a marble statue;—I thought I 
should die. 

The idea that Eliza was now in a state of suf. 
fering and suspense as well as myself, at length 
aroused me to action. I read the letter deliberate- 
ly through twice. I saw, through the whole, the 
sophistry of a man, who was dazzled at the idea 
of being beloved by such an exquisite being, and 
who was aiming to convince her that an attach 
ment between them might be pure and perfectly 
innocent, and could in no way affect his duty or 
conduct asa married man. He alluded to this 
last interview in terms which convinced me that 
under the name of friendship, they had exchang- 
ed pledges of affection, and he endeavoured to 
convince her that they violated no duty by such 
acourse. His language and sentiments were 
pure and romantic, such as would suit the fancy 
of an unsophisticated female. 

I will not here repeat his arguments or his ex- 
pressions,but I inferred from them that Eliza still 
believed herself under the influence of a calm 
and holy friendship. It was my painful duty to 
enlighten her mind, on this most momentous oc- 
casion. 

I went to her room, and found her involved in 
the deepest misery. She acknowledged that she 
had deceived me, but said she had also deceived 
herself. She begged my forgiveness, and en- 
treated that I would guide and direct her. 

‘‘T am 1n utter despuir,” said she, “and would 
fly to you, to my friend, whom I have injured, for 
relief.” 

“My dear Eliza, there is but one course of rec. 
titude, but one right way. If you have really 
been yourself deceived, you are not so much to 
be blamed as pitied. 
ficult circumstances, ard we must take counsel] 


We are both placed in dif. 


together.” 

I took Henry’s letter, read it through to her, 
and simply pointed out the consequences which 
would result from his reasoning. 

‘He has deceived himself as well as you,” said 
I. “If you are sincerely desirous to act on Chris- 
tian principles, you have but little to do. 
not wish to appear in Henry’s eyes as an irrita- 
ted and jealous wife, and perhaps if J should re- 
monstrate with him, he would ascribe it to un. 
reasonable suspicion. You shall therefore an. 
swer his letter in the terms which your awakened 
conscience and unbiassed judgment shall dictate. 
If Henry acquiesces in your opinions and relin.- 
quishes all intercourse with you, what has passed 
shall remain a secret between us. I shail love 
you better than ever, and Henry will be saved 
the pain of knowing that the wife whom he re- 
spects and whom he will again love, is acquaint- 
ed with his dereliction. 

This proposition was exactly suited to Eliza’s 
character. It shewed a confidence in her integ- 
rity and regard for her feelings, which attached 
her more than ever tome. After some further 
conversation, I left her to write her letter. 

She brought it in the evening for me to read. 
It met my approbation entirely ; it contained re- 
proof and counsel, as well-as expressions of re- 
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gard, but shewed so clearly that she was govern- 
ed by religious influences, as to leave no room for 
an appeal from this decision. We passed the 
evening tranquilly but seriously together, and 
before parting for the night joined in a devout 
prayer, that our Heavenly Father would protect 
us and enlighten our path of duty, and teach all 
erring minds the way of truth. 

Eliza and I separated on that eventful night, 
on terms of perfect confidence and friendship. 
She saw thatshe had erred, but such was the in- 
tegrity of her mind, that although she might feel 
sorrow in resigning the friendship and affection 
of such a being as Henry, and felt deeply the loss 
of his society, yet she resolved to act up fully to 
the promise she had given me. 

And here let me pause to pay a tribute to the 
power of education. Principles of truth and 
piety, and responsibility to God, had been incul- 
cated with every incident of her life, and although 
great attention was given to her improvement in 
other respects, yet all was subservient to moral 
and religious culture. If Eliza forgot fora while 
her duty, it was owing to the great reliance she 
placed on Henry’s integrity, and on her respect 
for his character. She didnot perceive that she 
might be the means of alienating his affection 
from his v ife and family, and thus be guilty of a 
great moral evil, but was led insensibly by the 
guise of friendship. 

I was now more miseravle than I ever had 
Ihad known sorrow and disappointment, 
but here was desolation and despair. I thought 
my husband’s affections were lost to me forever, 
and that he had forfeited my esteem in his at- 
tempt to interest the heart of my dear friend.— 
This reflection added bitterness to my grief, and 
[I was almost distracted. I did not attempt to 
sleep, and I found myself uttering exclamations 
of woe with wild gesticulations. Then I would 
i recolleeted all 
his tenderness, all his care for me, when I was 
sick and in trouble, and all the instances of de. 
voted affection he had demonstrated for me 
through our married life. 

“Is it possible,” I exclaimed, “that all this hap- 
piness is lost to me, and that 1 shall live through 


been. 


sit down ana try to be calm. 


it? Shall I become indifferent to him, and again 
see him flattering and caressing other beautiful 
Shali I still be his wife, and yet perhaps 
There is some- 


girls? 
an object of pity to my friends? 
thing appalling in this inroad on the affections.” 

At length morning dawned. I heard the ser- 
vants below; the doors opened, the shutters were 
unclosed, Henry’s favourite servant went whist- 
ling through the hall. All seemed busy. All 
seemed happy. I alone was wretched. In order 
not to be spoken to, I laid down in my bed and 
pretended to sleep. Soon the cheerful voices of 
my children in the nursery told me they were 
awake and weil, and a feeling of gratitude to my 
Heavenly Father that he had preserved them 
through the night was the first gleam of vomfort 
I had experienced. I became more tranquil, 
and was soon able to address that Being, who is 
ever ready to answer the supplication of an hum- 
ble sufferer. Idid not rise to breakfast, but sent 
for Eliza to bring her prayer-book to my room, 
and she read to me the morning prayers, and a 
portion of the Scriptures, and thus were our 
hearts sanctified and strengthened for the trials 
of the day. 

It were vain to tell of the alternation of hope 
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and despondency, of renewed affection and deep 
resentment which agitated my mind, until the 
day arrived when we might expect an answer to 
Eliza’s letter. She, oo, partook of my agitation, 
for she was uncertain how Henry would act on 
the occasion. We sat together in my dressing 
room, abstracted and sad ; the post horn sounded 
and in the next mome..t a letter was brought tu 
me, which I knew to be in Henry’s handwriting. 
We buth turned pale. There was something very 
affecting in our situation. So much of the hap. 
piness and respectability of our lives depended 
on the present communication, that we were al- 
most breathless wlien I broke the seal. 

I read in silence the first passage! I sprang 
from my seat. I threw my arms around Eliza’s 
neck and exclaimed, ‘“*We are happy once more! 
Virtue is triumphant, and my dear husband is 
restored to me.” I fainted with excess of emo. 
tion. When I recovered I found Eliza standing 
by my side, and we mingled our tears and our 
caresses, until we were sufficiently composed to 
proceed. He entered intoa detail of all his feel- 
ings, and all his transgressions, and enclosed 
Eliza’s letter for me to read, that I might witness 
his humiliation, and learn the value of ber cha. 
racter. He said his affection for me had always 
been paramount to every other sentiment, and it 
was only in the iate unhappy incidents that he 
had ever been in any danger of sacrificing his 
allegiance tome. “But,” he continued, “if you 
and Ejiza will forgive this dereliction of principle, 
my future life will show that lam worthy your 
confidence. Although I can offer no excuse for 
the past. yet I will prove that I am now awaken. 
ed to the responsibility conferred by the elevated 
station I hold in society, and by the obligations 
of married life.” In conclusion he said, “I shall 
depend on you, my dear wife, to watch over me. 
and remind me of my duty. If you see me yield- 
ing to my love of female admiration, you can in- 
terpose your gentle spirit and reasonable mind, 
and I shall be shielded from temptation by the 
armour of hallowed affection.” He thus in a 
frank and manly spirit acknowledged his faults 
and his danger, and I was too happy in the belie! 
of his restored affection to investigate too closely 
the reasons for his disclosure. There is indeed 
a redeeming principle in wedded love. Provi- 
dence has wisely planted about it interests and 
affections, which enable married persons to bear 
with each other’s aberrations and infirmities. 
As our union had been threatened with danger, 
we mutually feit the necessity of avoiding future 
trials, by an increased vigilance over each other’s 
faults, and by perfecting our own character as 
moral and accountable agents. 

The effect on Eliza’s happiness has been unfa. 
yourable. Henry had been in her mind a stan- 
dard of excellence. His exalted talents, his va- 
ried and extensive acquirements, his bland and 
insinuating manners, (all exerted in efforts to in- 
terest her,) made the society of other men flat 
and unprofitable. Instead, therefore, of seeking 
new objects to stimulate her faculties, she has 
dwelt only on the past, and imagines itis her fate 
never to meet with another congenial mind. 

She observes with great satisfaction th- renew- 
ed confidence between my husband and myself; 
still her own mind has become restless and unset- 
tled, and itis one of the drawbacks to my happi 
ness to perceive her bright and glowing genius 
a prey to discontent. 


My trials since the period to which I allude, 
have been comparatively light and trifling. Yet 
occasions are not wanting, when I am called on 
to exercise all my forbearance and self-posses- 
sion. Henry is not unfrequently attracted by 
some bright coquette, and it is easy for a young 
beauty to keep him by her side for a whole even- 
ing ; but he excuses himself by saying that these 
young girls flatter him so much and appear to 
take so much pleasure in his conversation, that 
he cannot resist the temptation of trying to make 
himself agreeable to the innocent creatures.— 
These inrocent creatures cannot indeed know 
ihe pang which their thoughtless attentions to 
married men may give, nor how their radiant 
smiles make darker the clouded hearts which 
sigh in secret over unuttered deubts and fears. 

Laura. 








selected Miscellany. 

MR. LANDOR’S LAST PUBLICATION, 

A strange little volume has lately issued fron: 
the press, entitled ‘Citation and Examination of 
William Shakspeare, &c. before the worshipful 
Su Thomas Lucy, Knight, touching Deer-Sieal- 
ing, 19th Sept. 1582, now first published from 
original papers: to whichis added aconference o} 
Master Edmund Spenser, with the Earl of Essex, 
touching the state of Ireland? The whole is of 
course imaginary, but some parts are exquisitely 
done, and carry us back with remarkable vivid- 
ness and probability to the Life and Times of the 
great dramatic poet. The fullowing letter pur- 
ports to have been written from London by one 
Jacob Eldridge, to a friend at Stratford upon 
Avon, Shakspeare’s birth-place. Eldridge him 
selfissupposed also to have been a native of the 
same town. The Quarterly Reviewers say they 
have very little doubt that the scene described in 
the letter, is such an one as might have occurred 
after Shakspeare had written half his tragedies. 
But to the fictitious letter. 

‘Now I speak of poets, you will be in amaze 
at hearing that our townsman hath written a 
power of matter for the playhouse. Neither he 
nor the booksellers think it quite good enough to 
print ; but I do assure you, on the faith of a Chris- 
tian, it isnot bad; and there is rare fun in the last 
thing of his about Venice, where a Jew, one 
Shiloh, is choused oat of his money and his re- 
venge. 

‘Master Greene, [a poet contemporary with 
Shakspeare ] may overrate him; but Master 
Greene declares that if William goes on improv- 
ing and takirg his advice, it wil! be desperate 
hard work in another seven years to find so many 
as half a dozen chaps equal to him within the 
liberties Master Greene and myself took him 
with usto see the burial of Master Edmund Spen- 
ser in Westminster Abbey, on the 19th of Janua- 
ry last. The halberdmen pushed us back as 
having no business there. Master Greene told 
them he belonged to the Queen’s company o! 
players. William Siakspeare could have said 
the same, but did not. And I, fearing that Mas. 
ter Greene and he m‘ght be halberded back into 
the crowd, showed the badge of the Ear! of Es. 
sex. Whereupon did the sergeant ground his 
halberd, and say unto me,—‘*That badge com. 
mands admittance anywhere: your folk, like. 
wise, may come in.” Master Greene was red 
hot angry, and told him he would bring him be. 

















fore the council, William smiled, and Master 


— 


Greene said,—'*Why, would not you, if you were 
in my place?” He replied,—“I am an half in- 
clined to do worse-—-to bring him before the au- 
dience some spare hour.” At the close of the 
burial service all the poets of the age threw their 
pens into his grave, together with the pieces they 
had composed in praise or lamentation of the de- 
ceased. William Shakspeare was the only poet 
who ubstained from throwing in either pen or 
poem,-——at which no one marvelled, he being of 
low estate, aud the others not having yet taken 
him by the hand. Yet many authors recognised 
him, not indeed as author but as player ; and one, 
civiller than the rest, came up unto him trium-. 
phantly, his eyes sparkling with glee and satis. 
faction, and said consolatorily,—‘In due time, 
my honest friend, you may be admitted to do as 
much for one of us.” “After such encourage. 
ment,” replied our townsman, “I am bound in 
duty to give you the preference, should I indeed 
be worthy.” This was the only smart thing he 
uttered all the remainder of the day ; during the 
whole of it he appeared to be half lost, I know not 
whether in melancholy or in meditation, and soon 
left us. 
ANCIENT EGYPT RESTORED. 

It is extraordinary that we should possess more 
ample and minute details ofthe private and pub- 
lic life of this most ancient people, than even of 
the Greeks and Romans. Pompe’i itself does 
not give so extensive or various a view of the 
every day occupations of the Romans, asthe 
catacombs of Egypt do of that primeval people. 
Pompeii isa small, elegant, and Juxurio.s town, 
with all its buildings, houses, theatres, baths, and 
tombs ; it gives usa perfect insight into the ordi- 
nary way of living ina Campanian city of its 
class ; the forms of the dwellings, the arrange- 
mentof the chambers, the utensils, the imple- 
ments of various kinds, whether for household 
use or for amusement, seem stored away, as if by 
express design, and carefully wrapped up in the 
ashes and scori# which cover the city, for the 
wonder of later ages. But the paintings on the 
walls, exquisitely graceful as they are, are in 
general on well-known mythological subjects ; 
they rarely, excepting in a few comic pieces, de- 
scend to ordinary life. The pictures of the wor- 
ship of Isis at Pompeii are very curious, and the 
landscapes show more knowledge of perspective 
than the painters of thatage had been supposed 
to possess ; but they are still poetic and insagina- 
tive, rather than faithful representations of real 
scenes. Inthe Catacombs of Egypt, on the other 
hand, every act of every department of life seems 
to have been carefully copied, and the imperfec- 
tion of the art of design increases rather than di- 
minishes the interest of their pictures, as they 
evidently adhere with most unimaginative fideli- 
ty to the truthof nature. A subterranean Egypt 
appears suddenly to have come to light; the 
people have been revived in ail their castes; in 
their civil, and military, and religious occupa. 
tions ;in their feasts and their tunerals ; in their 
fields and their vineyards; in their amusements 
and their labours ; in their shops, in their farm. 
vards, in their kitchens; by land and by water ; 
in their buats and their palanquins ; in the splen. 
did public procession, and the privacy of the 
household chamber. This singular propensity 
of the ancient Egyptians to decorate the ‘eternal 
houses,’ as they call them, of the dead, with the 
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lavish splendor which other nations have reserv- 
ed for the palaces and temples of the living, is 
one of the most remarkable, and still we con- 
ceive inexplicable, phenomena in the history of 
man. Many of these highly-adorned sepulchral 
chambers appear to be accessible only through 
long, narrow, an& intricate passages; the ap- 
proach to others seems to have been closed with 


the strictest care, and concealed with a kind of 


reverential sanctity. To each city, or at least, 
to each district ot the living, belonged a city of 
the dead. In the silent and rock-hewn counter- 
part of Memphis and Thebes were treasured up 
all the scenes in which the living king and his 
subjects had been employed; the royal tombs were 
a kind of mimic palaces, with halls, and corridors, 
and galleries, in regular succession on, till they 
reached the chamber of State in which the sar- 
cophagus reposed. The meaner subjects were 
crowded, as in the living city, in one vast reposi- 
tory. 

The whole valley of the Nile is flanked on 
either hand by rocky mountains, in which, on the 
Lybian or Arabian side, according to the site of 
the city, or the near vicinity of the mountain 
chain, each capital hewed out its own spacious 
cemetery. In these different cities of the dead, 
there are no doubt multitudes of sepulchral cham. 
bers yet to be discovered, to be cleared from 
the overwhelming sand, to be penetrated by the 
courage and perseverance of Eurupean travel- 
lers.—-Quarterly Review. 

THE PRESENT RULER OF EGYPT. 

It is hard to fathom the reason of Mohammed 
Ali’s introduction ofthe European arts, scien- 
ces, and knowledge, into hiscountry. Ifit were 
to better the condition of his people, one might 
give him some credit, but he has no intention of 
that kind. He is only striving for his own per. 
sonal profit. Mohammed Ali is the only me. 
chant in his dominions; he is the only exporter 
and importer, manufacturer and vender, and yet 
it is for these works that the vagabond Franks 
cry him up as a wonder. But the cry of his 
people is lifted up against him ; itis they who suf- 
fer. The land of Egypt is the pacha’s ; the corn 
in the field is his; the people, with their wives, 
and children, and cattle, are all his. No man 
can say, “This ismy own.” ‘The country would 
be abandoned on account of his tyranny, but it is 
begirt with deserts, and there is no escape.— 
They must cultivate the ground, or die for want 
of food. Should the Pasha require laborers for 
his works, an order is sent to so many villages 
to forward a certain number ofmen. These we 
saw with our own eyes, in crowds, bound to each 
other by cords, and forced to work at half the 
usual rate of wages, and sumetimes without any 
wagesatall. In digging the canal at Alexandria, 
the people were pressed and sent to work with. 
out any pay whatever ; and I have it from autho- 
rity that twenty thousand men perished from 
hunger and thirst, and hard work, in construct- 
ing this passage for the transit of the Pasha’s 
goods, and eighteen thousand more in clearing 
out the canal of Yoosof; and yet, at Shubra, this 
man, in his holy zeal, tok the trouble to remove 
the bones of a reputed saint, and build a new 
tomb over them, because the former tenement was 
in danger of being carried away by the Nile. He 
imports dollars, and coins them into base pias- 
tres, which he obliges the people to take at an 





arbitrary value; and this, too, is continually 
changing at his pleasure. One day he willissue 
a proclamation that twelve and a half piastres 
shall be the value of the dollar, to be disobeyed 
on pain of death ; the next, there will be another, 
and alike penalty, that no more than twelve is to 
be given ; while, at the same time, the intrinsic 
value of the dollar is twenty of this adulterated 
coinage, if not more. Herules Egypt with a 
rod of iron, but after all, he is fit for the people, 
and the people for him. It is difficult to pro. 
nounce which is the worst. He seems a scourge 
in the hands of God to lash them for their iniqui- 
ties. They are a most abandoned set.—Manu- 
script Journal quoted in the Quarterly Review. 


MORAL Ce RiSELGLovs.a 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WHY IS CHARITY GREATER THAN FAITH 
AND HOPE? 

Charity 1s a very comprehensive term ; so com. 
prehensive, that the Apostle Paul has devoted to 
it alarge digression in simply giving a definition 
of it. He exalts it above all supernatural gifis, 
above the gift of tongues, nay above the language 
of the angels; above all prophecy, all knowl. 
edge, and all faith. Let this assurance give 
comfort and encouragement to those who may 
be destitute of the higher qualifications of 
the mind; since the exercise and cultivation 
of good feeling is of really more value than 
the most exalted gifts and attainments. How 
little do those, who are proud of their know!l- 
edge, their genius, their wisdom, their skill 
in science or in art, how little and how seldom 
do they think that one single pulsation of one 
pure, warm, generous, humble heart, though it 
beats beneath the most contemptible exteriour, 
and is joined to the weakest powers of intellect, 
is at the same time of more precious worth in the 
sight of Deity, nay of more precious worth in it- 
self, than the utmest accomplishments of which 
the mind of man is capable. You may be igno. 
rant, simple, unskilful—but charity you must cul- 
tivate. Itis no reproach and no crime for us to 
possess a scanty portion of intellect, but it zs a 
crime, it is arepreach for us to be destitute of 
Charity, that feeling of which every bosom is sus- 
ceptible which acknowledges itself to be a mem- 
ber of the great family of mankind. 

But how is Charity superiour to Faith and Hope? 
One reason is, because Faith and Hope concern 
only the individual who possesses them, whilst 
Charity includes in its comprehensive aims the 
interests and welfare of all mankind. A man 
may have Faith, because the evidence for the 
truth and excellence of the gospel may burst 
upon his mind with overwhelming and irresisti- 
ble force. He may have Hope, too, which arises 
from some selfish source, some flattering com. 
placency in his own deserts. But if he have 
Charity, it is a proof that selfishness does not 
triumph uncontrolled within him. Society may 
to a certain degree exist without the exercige of 
Faith and Hope; as may be seen in the example 
of many nations in ancient and modern times. 
But if you banish Charity from society, you un- 
hinge and confound its very elements, and reduce 
all things to primitive barbarism. Faith is prin- 
cipally, or at least originally, an exercise of the 
mind ; Hope appeals in some degree to our self 
interest; but Charity flows forth from the pure, 
disinterested heartalone. The greatest of these 


























three is Charity, because we can conceive of the 
Deity as having Charity, but we cannot conceive 
of him as having Faith and Hope. How can He 
have Faith, how can He be said to believe, who 
knows all things long before they are ushered 
into being, to whom there can be nothing myste- 
rious, nothing miraculous, and to whose infinite 
survey, the whole universe, all space, and all 
time, past, present, and to come, are spread out 
in perfect familiarity? How, too, can we ascribe 
Hope to him, who centres in himself all possible 
modes of immediate fruition and happiness, to 
whom to-morrow is as this day, and who enjoys 
the most perfect certainty of future events, be- 
cause they are all subjected to his supreme con- 
trol? Hope, therefore, and Faith cannot be pre- 
dicated of God. Not so, however, with Charity. 
It was Charity, it was Love, it was this tender 
virtue, which constitutes the peculiar and es. 
sential distinction of our religion, that dwelt with 
the Father, when he called worlds into exis- 
tence, when he peopled them with innumerable 
happy inhabitants, and especially when he gave 
his Son Jesus Christ for the salvation uf our race. 
What consistency, what symmetry are here! It 
was Charity in the bosom ofthe Deity that lay as 
the foundation of Christianity, his unspeakable 
gift; and it is Charity which this very religion 
requires to be the first and foremost virtue in the 
bosom of every one of its professors. Let us 
cultivate Charity, then, and thus be worthy of our 
religion, and thus resemble our God. 
APOLLOs, 


COMSMWEG WECA DP LON 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

As I was taking one of my business walks a 
few days since, a young man came in sight, on 
horseback. He had what is called a fashionable 
air, and his very horse seemed to say there are 
few people like me and my rider. As the gen. 
tleman passed he drew his pockethandkerchief 
from his pocket, and I perceived a paper fall to 
the ground. I beckoned to him, but from some 
impulse he quickened his speed, and I lost sight 
ofhim. I picked up the paper, and have been 
anxiously endeavoring to find the owner. As it 
seems a pity that such excellent matter should be 
lost, | have sent it to The Rose for insertion in 
its valuable columns, as it is of no use to me at 











the Counting House. R. J. 
RESOLUTIONS FOR CONDUCT IN LIFE. 
Resolved not to wait upon my sisters. Sisters 


are a great bore. 

Resolved not to see certain people when I 
meet. They are not the ton. 

Resolved to dress in season and go to the 
church-door to see the pretty girls. 

Resolved to make the cornersof streets my 
Sunday exchange. Meet a great many fellows 
there as clever as myself. 

Mem. It is not worth while to pick my nails 
before church, can do it as well in sermon tyme. 

Mem. Must not forget to carry my tooth. 
pick. 

Resolved to sit with my back to the minister. 
Certain he cannot mean tu preach at me. 

Resolved to stay out of church during prayers. 
It is a great loss of time to go in so early. 

Resolved to get acquainted with ——, and be 
invited to his Sunday dinners. Young men very 
fond of Best wine brought on just as the 
bells are tolling. 
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Resolved, if a horse approaches rapidly while 
I cross the street, not to walk any faster—inele- 
gant. 

Mem. Ishall give myself no trouble to speak 
to the lady of the house at parties. It is a bore. 

Mem. It is a great bore to make up cotil- 
lions,—intend to keep in the piazza when they 
are forming. Too Sir Charles Grandiaonish to 
be bowing forever to the ladies, except one or 
two reigning belles to keep up one’s reputation. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
SKETCHES 
A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 15, page 116.) 


OF 


THE TUNNEL—ST. PAUL’S~—PARLIAMENT. 
Stepping into one of the numerous skiffs con- 
stantly in waiting oa the Thames, I found myself 
in a few minutes at the entrance of the tunnel. 
Paying our shilling ata small office, we passed 
down a passage, and stood at the opening of the 
shaft ofthe tunnel. A huge steam engine was in 
operation to pump water, carry off rubbish, &c., 
and descending a rough staircase alongside of 
it, I reached the commencement ot the arches. 
Upwards of three hundred thousand persons have 
visited this tunnel; it is lit by gas, and presents 
a beautiful vista. The temperature of the air was 
cold, but not particularly disagreeable. 
Another boast of the Englisi is St. Paul’s, a 
structure of immense dimensions, built at vast 
expense, which will transmit to posterity the 
name of its illustrious architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren. This building overlooks London, and is 
in the form of across. The interior is divided 
into a nave and side aisles by two rows of massy 
pillars, and the eastern portion is appropriated to 
worship. On entering the nave the air was chil- 
ly, and the jarring doors re-echoed through the 
vaulted roof. The ample space around me look. 
ed void, and was rendered more cheerless by the 
cold chequered marble slabs on which we trod. 
So apparent is this vacancy, that an attempt is in 
prosecution t2 correct it, and statues and monu- 
ments to illustrious dead are now being erected, 
through all parts of the church. Flags also, tro. 
phies of British valor, are suspended around, and 
enough is already done to relieve the monotonous 
uniformity. ‘The monument to Nelson, executed 
by Flaxman, is beautiful both in design and exe- 
cution. The hero, large as life, leans on an 
anchor, while Britannia is directing the attention 
of young seamen to his bright example. The 
British lion guards the monument, and on the 
pedestal the figures represent the North Sea, 
German Ocean, Nile, and Mediterranean, with 
the words Copenhagen, Nile, Trafalgar. There 
are many other monuments of great perfection 
executed by Banks, Westmacott, Bacon, and 
uthers, which would require, te describe them, a 
poet’s pencil or a painter’s touch, and yet are al. 
most lostin this immense space. Beneath the 
church, in vaults, are interred the bodies of Lord 
Nelson, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds, Benjamin West, Esq. and other persons of 
distinction. Among other curiosities of the 
church is the whispering gallery, where the 
slightest sound at one extremity is loudly rever- 
berated at the other. The length ofthe building 
is five hundred feet, and its extreme breadth two 








hundred and eighty-five feet, and it covers up- 
wards of two acres. 

Far more venerable than St. Paul’s, is the an- 
tique pile of Westminster Abbey. Its early origin 
is enveloped in story, but it is established that the 
pious care of Edward the Confessor erected the 
first Luilding of consequence. Other sings, in 
their holy zeal, contributed to augment its dimen- 
sions; Henry the Third, by adding a chapel, and 
Henry the Seventh, in 1502, by that magnificent 
pile now known by his name. This collection 
of buildings, though not unique 1n appearance, 
is magnificent in the tout ensemble. Its vastness 
astonishes, and its time-worn aspect fills the mind 
with awe and veneration. We entered the Ab 
bey by a door which opened upon the Poets’ Cor- 
ner, so cailed from monuments to poets being 
placed there. Many are very simple and hum- 
ble, and others most elaborate in execution and 
magnificence. Garrick’s is one of the latter 
character. Standing between the figures of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, he is claimed by both, and 
regards their imploring or inviting look with a 
perplexed countenance expressive of a strong 
mixture of comic humour and tragic pathos.— 
He hesitates which to follow. The _ spirit 
and nature of the piece renders it wonderfully at- 
tractive. The monument to Shakspeare is very 
interesting. The heads of Henry the Fifth, 
Richard the Third, and Queen Elizabeth, the 
principal characters in his plays,are cut upon the 
pedestal. 

Walking down the long aisle, monuments to 
the illustrious dead meet the eye at every step. A 
workman was repairing the head of a beautiful 
female figure weeping over the tomb of Andre. 
[ stopped and enquired how that fine head had 
He replied he did not know, but it 
was the second time the accident had bappened, 
and it was supposed to be perpetrated by Ameri- 
cans, who all entertained a great antipathy to 
Major Andre. This crime of mutilation is shock. 
ing in England, and may form some excuse for 
the care with which every thing is locked and 
guarded in that country. Around me were in. 
stances at every turn; the old tombs were gashed, 
and the mailed warrior as he lay ex.ended on the 
tuarble slab, with his dame by his side, dressed 
in the antique fashion of the times, with hands 
clasped upon their lifeless breast, escaped not 
this spirit of vandal brutalism. From these 
figures the noses were knocked off, the fingers 
broken, and the countenances disfigured. Tombs 
of many of the old kings were railed in with iron 
palisades, and the niches of the church fenced in 
like manner. In one of these is the most re- 
markabie monument in the Abbey, erected to 
the memory of Lady Nightingale. Her husband 
is represented as endeavoring to protect her from 
the dart of death; a skeleton, half out of the 
tomb, aiming a javelinat the victim. Time has 


got injured. 


lefta deep impress on all these monuments of 


mortality, and the eye traces the changes of style 
and difference of taste from age to age ; from the 
monarch in his robes, to the prelate or the mailed 
warrior, with wife and children in his train, at- 
tired in the starched fashion of the times, bend- 
ing in humble s'pplication before some sacred 
shrine, to the simple profile and bust of a later 
neriod, or the more elaborate figurative history 
of modern style. 

In the middle of the Abbey a space about the 
size of a modern church has been appropriated for 








worship, and service is performed every day at 
half past 11 o’clock. Nothing can be more cold 
or unfeeling than the manner in which this is 
done. The priest, in his white robe, reads as 
rapidly as he can articulate, and two or three 
clerks and halfa dozen boys,in white gowns, give 
the responses and chant the psalms in as 
thoughtless a manneras the parson reads. The 
echo of the church was painful, and great atten. 
tion is required to distinguish articulate sounds. 
The cloisters are still entire, and the uncomfort. 
able, self-denying look of the old holes, made a 
very cursory inspection quite satisfactory. 
Opposite the Abbey is the picturesque ruin of 
the Chapel of St. Stephen, where the houses of 
Parliament formerly met. This chapel was built 
by Edwerd the Third, in 1347, and fell a prey to 
the flames in 1834. In contiguous apartments, 
the parliament now meet; that of the House of 
Lords is fifty feet long by eighteen wide ; the 
mem bers sit on long benches and enjoy no tables 
or convenience for taking notes. Near one ex. 
tremity of this hall sits the speaker ; before him 
is a table for the secretaries and clerks. At the 
opposite extremity of the hall, are arrangements 
for members ofthe House of Commons, visitants, 
who are not privileged to intermix among the 
Lords while in Over this space is a 
very limited gallery for strangers and stenograph- 
ers. The House of Commons varies but little 
trom this arrangement, and neither has any pre- 
tensions to style or magnificence. A plan fora 
new House of Parliament has been recently 
adopted, and is forthwith to be executed. 


session. 


Strangers could formerly be admitted into either 
House of Parliament by paying a fee to the door 
keeper, but at present are only admissible by 
order ofamember. Some reluctance on the part 
of members extending this privilege appears to 
prevail among them, and an American clergy- 
man applying in person at the door, to a young 
Lord about to enter the House, met with a sim- 
ple No, uttered in manner and action the most 
rude and revolting. It was my fortune, through 
the interposition of a friend, to obtain admittance 
to both halls. Lord Wellington was speaking at 
the time. His manner was not that of a practised 
speaker, but he was listened to with great defe- 
rence and attention. Lord Melbourne made a few 
remarks, but in a most embarrassed manner ; he 
stammered, hesitated, and exhibited great defi. 
ciency in language. ‘The greatest decorum and 
gentlemanly bearing seemed to influence mem- 
bers, and I retired impressed with the dignity of 
the House of Lords. 

Not so with the House of Commons ; they: 
were at the time in committee ot the whole, and 
all restraint appeared to be thrownoff. Busivess 
was transacted quite in a conversational manner, 
and remarks constantly interrupted or drowned 
by cries ofhear, hear, or no,no. The House 
was thinly attended, and was but little removed 
from atumultuous body ;the leading members 
Were not present. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. E. F. is correct in thinking the subject of his 
lines too late in the season. 
Communications from the author of The Wife 
will be particularly welcome. 


Azile is received. 
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RH TURE-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Southern Literary Messenger, and the 
Knickerbocker, for February, have their usual 
complement of interesting matter. 

The Southern Literary Journal and Monthly 
Review, edited by D. K. Whitaker, Esq. and pub. 
lished by J. S. Burges, commenced en the 15th 
March, a new series, in every respect auspicious. 

Foster continues to pour out his stream of va- 
luable Re-publications, all to be obtained at Mr. 
Berrett’s. 








Lisaz? & SUS BASES. 


Col. Cogdell’s admired portrait of the late Judge 
Johnson, has been presented by him to the Law 
School of Harvard University, and is to be placed 
among the valuable paintings which already adorn 
that Institution. 

An instance has been related of a field of wheat 
being sown in a Swiss valley, and then buried beneath 
an avalanche for the space of five and twenty years 
The snow having melted at the expiration of that time, 
the vegetation of the wheat, which had been thus in- 
terrupted, then went on, and it produced a harvest. 

A bookseller in Paris was lately asked for a copy of 
the Constitution of 1812. ‘I donut deal in periodi- 
cals,” said the Bibliopolist. 

Gen. Gaines pronounces from personal experience | 
that horse-meat 1s good and wholesome fvod. 

The New Era of New York announces an Anti- 
leaving-little-fatherless-responsibuities-at-other-people’ s- 
doors Society. 

A new office of great convenience to travellers, has 
been established at 13 Ann-street, New York, where 
a register is kept of above 300 boarding-houses in that 
city. It should be able also to inform whether they 
are full or not. 

Capt. Fox, in one of the English packets, went to 
chureh in Liverpool just before sailing from that port, 
and again attended church in Boston the next Sabbath 
but one after his departure. 

Lord Mausfield remarked, that when he should set 
about drawing bis own will, he would take a fee out 
of one pocket and put it in the other, in order to ensure 
attention and fidelity. 

Wine made of parsnip root approaches nearer to the 
Maimsey of Madeira and the Canaries, than any other 
wine. 

Canova, when he was asked, during his visit to 
England, what struck him most forcibly? is said to 
have replied ,—-that the trumpery Chinese bridge, then 
in St. James’s Park, should be the production of the 
government, whilst that of Waterloo was the work 
of a private company. 

The amphi-theatre built by the Roman emperor 
Titus, accommodated from eighty to ninety thousand 
persons with seats, and about twenty thousand stand- 
ing. 

Died lately in Georgetown, S.C. Mrs. Hardwicke, 
who, by successive appointments of the Legislature 
occupied the office of Register of Mesne Conveyance 
for Georgeto'vn District, to universal satisfaction. 

Xenocrates, the Carthaginian, did not deny that 
animals had a knowledge of God, and, according to 
Pliny, the elephant worsbipped the sun, moon, and 
stars. 

A method has been devised and received a premium, 
for the renovation of soiled kid gloves. 

As the Chinese have but about 1200 words in their 
spoken language, they are often obliged to help out 
their meaning by drawing figures in the air. 

The art of printing in barbarous China was practis- 
edin the t-nth century of our era. The Chinese were 
also acquainted with gunpowder and the magnet cen 
turics befure any other natiun. 














In one of the churches in Paris, there 1s a picture of 
the Crucifixion, at which Louis the Thirteenth, and 
his minister Louvais, are represented as being present 
at the scene. 

The last indigenous wolf in England fell about the 
year 1680, by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron. 

Wiiliam Svewart Rose, the English poet, lately sent 
by post, a letter to his friend Charles Townsend, of 
Preston, with this epigraph— 

The Reverend Charles Townsend, (best on 
The lst of Sussex parsons,) PRESTON. 

The Chinese call Americans English of the second 
chop-stick. 

Fabricius, the learned critic, earnestly discussed the 
question, whether the nose of Theocritus was snub or 
aquiline. 

Never was the habit of snuff-taking adorned and 
put to such noble use as in a late speech of Mr. Senator 
P. “Sir,” said he, “ifthis measure should pass 
the Constitution will not be worth this pinch of snuff.”? 

The book entitled ‘Three Experiments in Living, 
is so popular in Boston, that the titles of its chapters, 
Living up to the means, &c. are employed to garnish 
every body’s conversation. 

The manufacture of the eyes of children’s dolls 
alone, in the province of Tyrol, produces a circulation 
of several thousand pounds sterling. 

The mouth, says a famous dentist, should be rinsed 
with bot water, and then immediately with cold, 
every morning throughout the year. 





Ignorance sees no difficulties ; imperfect knuwledge 
descries them ; perfect knowledge overcomes them. 

The King of England has transmitted a gold medal 
to Dr. Beach of New York, for a copy of his work, 
The American Practice of Medicine. 

Between fifteen and twenty thousand citizens ofthe 
United States, are residing in different parts of Mexi- 
co. 

A volcano has broken out in the interiour of Libe- 
ria. Agricultural pursuits in that country are in suc- 
cessful prosecution, and the colonists are turning their 
attention to the cultivation of coffee. 

The Richmond, (Va.) Mining Company has declar- 
ed a semi-annual dividend of 163 per cent. Means to 
divide 500 per cent 

The model of an improved steam bout is exhibiting 
at Washington; its hull consists of a vast number of 
water-tight cells, of which only a few can_ be perfo- 
rated at once. 








ODES, 
Sung by an Amateur Choir at the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the South Carolina Society. 
ODE, (Full Choir.) 
BY M. E. L. 
Hail to the day that’s now beaming around us, 
Record and seal ofa hundred years past! 
God bless the vause that together hath bound us, 
Long as there's life in one pulse may it last. 
Herald of good in store, 
Witness of mercies o'er, 
Charity’s port in our dear Southern land ; 
Brothers, let memory’s chain 
Still in our hearts retain 
Those who in wisdom the structure have plann’d. 


Who would forget them? pure spirits! that planted 
Firmly the corner stone where we but build ; 
Slow was the work, but their faith was undaunted, 
‘God’ for their watchword,and Love for their shield. 

Peace to each honored name, 

. Proud birthright though we claim, 

Won by a band of true patrivts all, 

Yet now our country’s weal 

Needs more than warrior’s zeal— 
Warm souls to rally at Charity’s call. 


Crowns have grown playthings since first we united, 
Glory’s frail fabries have fallen to nought ; 
Nations have risen like lamps newly lighted, 
Then in oppression’s dark mantle been caught. 





While, like a sunny rill, 
Silent, yet gaining still, 
Deeper and wide: our influence has spread ; 
Soothing the widow’s fears, 
Wiping the orphan’s tears ; 
Strength to the weak, to the fatherless bread. 


On! Brothers, on! let us rest not beneath it, 
Mercy’s fair pile is but scarcely begun; 
Still with good deeds let us strive to enwreath it, 
Knit heart and hand ever closely in one. 
Till, lryke a column bright, 
Kindled with heaver.’s light, 
Clear shall it stand on the dim shore of time; 
Systems may fail and die, 
Suns themselves leave the sky, 
Charity lives through Eternity’s clime. 
ODE, (Duet and Choir.) 
BY S. GILMAN. 
Come, let the song recall 
One hundred years ; 
Hark! their last fuotsteps fall— 
One hundred years ! 
Small was our plant at first, 
But it was fondly nurst, 
And it has proudly burst, 
One hundred years 


Here have our fathers met 

One hundred years ; 
Social end faithtul yet, 

One hundred years ; 
Brethren have grasp’d the hand, 
Frieadship has clasp'd the band, 
Charity nubly plann’d, 

One hundred years. 


High souls have gather’d here 
One hundred years ; 

Prompt to dry sorrow’s tear, 
One hundred years. 

South Carolina’s pride 

Here have moved side by side, 

Pouring the heart’s full tide, 
One hundred years. 


Forward, then, band oflove, 
Hundreds of years ! 

Blest by your God above 
Hundreds of years. 

Still to the sufferer fly, 

Stil! calm the Mourner’s sigh, 

Stull light her offspring’s eye, 
Hundreds of years. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

LINES TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 
WRITTEN IN A DESERTED ORANGE PLANTATION 
DESTROYED BY SEMINOLE INDIANS, ON THE ST. 
JOHN'S RIVER, IN FLORIDA. 

Sing on, sweet bird! resume thy thrilling lay, 
Pour thy soft music on my raptur’d ear— 

Thou bringest to fond memory many a day 
When holy peace and happiness dwelt here. 


Thou art all joy! tho’ desolation reigns 

In thy lov’d haunts ; ainid these fragrant bowers 
Still thy rich, melancholy note remains 

To warble o’er the pale deserted flowers. 


The warring red chief is no longer here ; 
No more the yelling war-whoop echoes round— 
Yon chrystal rivulet invites the deer, 
And murmuring night-winds breathe their lulling 
sound. 


This twilight scene sheds o’er the pensive mind 
Its silent beauties fading soft and dim:— 

Then sing, my bird! thy carol tu the wind! 
Sing on, and soothe me with thy vesper hymn! 
Florida. M. A. W. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN LOSE. 

THE INFANT ELLEN’S LETTER FROM 
ENGLAND, TO HER COUSIN ANNA. 
BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 

They tell me, love, that far away, 
Beyond the unfathomed tide, 
Ihave a little friend at play, 
My grandsire’s knee beside. 


They bid me call her “cousin,’’—tho’ 
Her name is Anna, dear ; 

And many a pretty tale of her 
From mother oft | hear. 


She says her lip is like a rose, 
Her eye is like a star, 

And on her cheek, such colour glows, 
As moruing wears afar. 


That o'er a forehead fair and mild 
Her soft, brown hair is parted, 
And she’s a pleasant, playful child, 

A bright and happy-hearted. 


Of one thing, I am certain, dear, 
This dark-eyed cvz must be 
A lovely one, for oft I hear 
That she resembles me. 


And I—I do assure you, sweet, 
Am quite a perfect creature, 

Such dainty hands! Such cunning feet! 
Such grace of form and feature ! 


Rich, violet eyes and auburn hair, 
A soft and pure complexion, 

And then the lovely clothes I wear! 
They fit me to perfectiun ! 


I fear you'll think me very vain, 
But, really, when I hear 

My father talk in such a sirain, 
How can I help it, dear? 


Sometimes when in my cradle, I, 
In meditation meek, 

Allow my silken lash to lie 
Demurely on my cheek, 


He thinks that I am fast asleep, 
And bids mama come near, 
While such asober face I keep 
He does not dream I hear,— 


“She's really very beautiful” — 
This morn he whispering said, 

“How gracefully upon her breast 
“Those tiny hands are laid! 


“There's mind already on that brow, 
“ How bright the childis growing ! 
“Why one would think she heard me now, 
“She looks so very knowing ! 


“ Would you believe it!— Yesterday 
“T chanced tobreathe a sigh,— 

“She looked directly in my face 
“And then began to cry!!! 


“Her reasoning powers are very strong, 
“ Behold that bump!”’—he said— 

(Don’t tell ! it was a bump I got 
When mother knocked my head !) 


Not he alone, but others, while 
My fond papa is by, 

Declare I have the sweetest smile, 
The loveliest lip and eye ! 


They kiss, they hug, they toss me up, 
And do make such a pother, 

“The pretty, little darling dear! 

“The image of her mother!” 











But if papa but turns his eye, 

Or leaves me in their arms, 
Why, in their arms they let me lie, 
Jnheeding then my charms. 


Ah! cousin dear, experience 
Has taught me how to prize 
The flatiery of the faithless crowd, 
Who laud my lips and eyes ; 


And | have learned, with stoic smile 
And brow serene, to hear 

Whene’er they choose to praise and pet 
“The litile darling dear.”’ 


But these are trifles ; 1 have woes, 
*T will grieve thy loving heart 

To hear,—and in thuse radiant eyes 
The pitying tear will start! 


Then listen, love, but breathe it not !— 
I would not that the gay 

And heartless world sould know my lot, 
And thou wilt not betray. 


In truth to others’ eyes, I seem 
A tranquil child and blest, 

And none, not even mama, doth dream 
‘The surrows of my breast ! 


The cheek may glow, the eye may smile, 
The lips 'n laughter part, 

W hile coldly, "neath them all the while, 
Slow throbs the suffering heart! 


And first,—J know the child is blamed, 
Who e’er a parent blames ;— 

But who such trial tamely bears?) 
My father cails me ames! 


Last night, he dipped me, head and all, 
The naughty, cruel man! 

And just because J chanced to fall, 
He cailed me ‘*Pi.chapan!” 


And then, when struggling for my food, 
(I'd been three hours without,) 

And could not find it quick enough, 
*Twas litle “Bobabuut!” 


Mama, too, when she takes me up, 
To tundle me, begins 

And calls me “clerub,” “snow drop, 
1 can’t think what she means! 


99 é& 


star!” 


What is a star?—Jo you know, love? 
This morn, when on mama 
Ismiled,—the nurse exclaimed, “She's woke 
As smiling asa star!” 


This is not all,—whenever I 
(I can’tdo well without it,) 
Think to enjoy aquiet cry, 
There’s such a fuss about it! 


The “luxury of tears,’ we all 
Have read in Poets’ dreams, 
”") is left for babes like us to tell 

The luxury of “screams.” 


But scarce do hapless J begin, 

Than all are crowding round me, 
And pull and push to find the pin, 

With which ray nurse has bound me! 


Yet when the pin does really prick, 
And I begin to whimper, 

Tocry and struggle, scream and kick, 
’'Tis “Goodness! What a temper!” 


Ah! should I pain that gentle breast, 
With all my infant troubles, 

You'd own that hope’s a dream at best, 

And pleasures are but bubbles! 


Even now tv think of all my wue, 
My baby heait is swelling, 

But you will sympathise, I knew, 
And love your cousin Ellen. 


And. dearest, when again you play, 
Beside ou: grandpa’s knee, 

Remember one whu’s far away, 
And talk to him of me! 


Your affectionate consin, 


London. FraANcES ELLEN. 
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SELECTED LOSrTayr. 


THE LAST SCENE OF A LIFE. 


The blush that made her beautiful 
Came back--but faint and weak, 
For seventy summers had gone by 
Since firstit bloom'd her cheek : 
The light, that used to make her eye 
Shed heaven about her brow, 
Return’d to gleam a little while 
In timid lustre now. 





They plac’d her, at her soft request, 
Before a cabinet; 

They saw the fringes of her eyes 
With quiet tears were wet ; 
They saw her ail-transparent hand 
Move tremblingly to lift 

A little locket from a drawer— 
Perhaps "twas love's first gift. 


They stood—who stood? alas, a few 
Who knew her but of late; 

For time had taken, one by one, 
Each friend ofearlier date ; 

And nothing but her heart—her mind, 
Which death alone could blast, 

Kept these kind spirits round her then 
To watch her to the last. 


‘Behold, she cried, ‘this temple, where 
Mv heart’s hoard k.ng hath slept; 
Here all that love, fame, friendship gave 
With gratitude I've kept. 
No line that left a loving hand 
1 ever have effac'd ; 
But fondly in its fitting spot, 
With tears, the token plac’d. 


Praise, that once made my young heart glad, 
And vows which made it warm, 
Have lain within this cabinet, 
A hoard—-my heart to balm! 
Now, cast them for me on the fire, 
And let me see the flame,.— 
First, here are all the offerings 
Whuch fed my hopes of fame; 


Among them, notes from fleeting friends— 
The shooting stars that threw 
A passing light upon my path, 
Unfix’d, but not untrue: 
I will not leave it to the world 
To mock with dull disdain 
These little meteors of the minds 
‘That flash and fade again. 


Here, here are words of hulier weight— 
From friends most fond they came ! 

Oh, they make balm about the room! 
Behold, how bright ther flame ! 

Your hands, kind friends. fur I would rise. 
Oh, not thus felt each limb 

When first the pulses of ny heart 
Awaken’d unto hin-——’ 


She held a packet in her hand ; 
She slowly reach’d the fire ; 

She strew’d it on the rising flame; 
She saw it blaze—expire. 

‘*Tis over.” Then she murmur’d low, 
‘This locket, or my breast, 

When in the coffin lies my clay, 
Consent to let it rest. 


My bones and that will long defy 
The de non of decay : 
My spirit, and my iove’s, my friends— 
Great Power * she past away. 
And soon the greensward cover'd her, 
And memory, pity, fame, 
Preserv’d alone, of ali the past, 
A little while, —— a name. 





